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theory that a barren ground tribe moved to the adjacent coast and solved 
the problem of existence on the winter ice. He discusses at length the 
traits of the Mackenzie area and then of the Plains to show that Eskimo 
summer culture is essentially the same. This is, to our mind, the weakest 
part of the paper because the author does not show a strong grasp of the 
facts of Indian life and his citations indicate that he is not familiar with 
the recent work of American students. The parallel he points out is 
plain, but to explain it will need a keen analysis of several culture areas. 
Upon this parallel, as he sees it, the author concludes that: 

The Palaeeskimo culture was an original North Indian form of culture, the 
winter side of which had become espcially and strongly developed by adaptation 
to the winter ice of the Arctic Ocean (p. 186). 

As the case is left, however, we fail to see why it is not equally probable 
that the Eskimo took over these Indian traits at some early period of 
contact. It is one thing to prove that Eskimo culture was once inland, 
but quite another to derive it from a specific contemporaneous inland 
culture. The chronological factor enters here. When Thalbitzer 
argues for a western origin, he has in mind the antecedents of Central 
Eskimo culture and would no doubt grant that its present typical form 
took shape in the Arctic archipelago. This does not seem to have been 
clear to Steensby. Even the indications of recent Eskimo expansions 
to the west may be merely a "back-kick" into the region of their origin. 
On the other hand, Steensby is to be praised for his clear vision of the 
interrelations of culture, language, and blood, for he states more than 
once that he deals only with movements of culture and that Eskimo blood 
and language may have originated elsewhere and gone otherwise. 

Finally, these remarks should be taken as a very inadequate notice 
of a most suggestive and stimulating paper. Every student of general 
cultural problems should read it. 

Clark Wissler 

Implements and Artefacts of the North-east Greenlanders. Finds from 
Graves and Settlements. Thomas Thomsen. Danmark-Ekspedi- 
tionen til Grjzinlands Nordpstkyst, 1906-1908. Bind iv, Nr. 5 
(Reprint from Meddelelser om Grpnland, vol. xliv). Pp. 360-496, 
pis. vn-xxvi. Kjzibenhavn, 1917. 

This publication is a concise but exhaustive review of the archaeo- 
logical collections from Northeast Greenland, based chiefly upon the 
work of the Danmark Expedition of 1906-1908, but considers all the 
known objects from this region. The most northerly group of Eastern 
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Eskimo known to history is at Ammassalik, East Greenland, so well 
described by Thalbitzer and reviewed in this Journal (vol. 18, no. 1, 
Jan.-Mar. 1916, p. 115). Yet, north of this, in what is known as 
Northeast Greenland, traces of a former Eskimo population have been 
met with as far up as Peary Land. On the west side, traces of people 
have been noted by Peary and others to 82 North Latitude. These 
points of farthest north fall on opposite sides of the isthmus to Peary 
Land, hence it is natural to assume that the trail is continuous. The 
facts are, then, that the Eskimo have skirted the entire coast of Green- 
land. 

From the very first, it was evident that the objects brought back 
from Northeast Greenland were nearer Central Eskimo culture than that 
of South Greenland. Boas was perhaps the first to suggest that the 
extinct Northeast Greenlanders came around the north of Greenland. 
Thalbitzer and other Danish writers have taken the same view. 

With this in mind the author of this paper has made an intense 
comparative study of the collections from Northeast Greenland. His 
findings support the above theory at every point. They even go further 
and indicate that the route of migration was a direct one from the Arctic 
archipelago. This suggests that the Smith Sound, or Polar Eskimo, 
are a straggling remnant of those engaged in this movement. 

The body of the paper is taken up with good technical accounts of 
the various artifacts and as such will be of the greatest service as a work 
of reference. 

Clark Wissler 

The Wasko Indians. S. A. Barrett. (Bulletin of the Public Museum 
of the City of Milwaukee, vol. 2, no. 1, pp. 1-52, pis. 1-13.) Mil- 
waukee, 1917. 

The Washo are one of those American tribes, like the Tonkawa and 
Walapai, whose name is familiar to everyone, although practically nothing 
is known of them. They should be of particular interest because they 
have long been reckoned as constituting an independent and isolated 
stock; and also because, perched on the east slope of the Sierra Nevada, 
they possess Plateau outlook and historical affiliations, while the basis 
of their culture appears to be Californian. Two sets of influences have 
therefore undoubtedly shaped their ethnic life, and the unraveling of 
these promises to be as interesting as important. 

The present paper is a sketch of a collection of specimens with native 
terminology and a few collateral notes taken in the field; but slight as it 



